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Abstract 

A  numerical  study  of  the  diluted  oxidation  of  CH4  was  performed  to  investigate  the  potential  importance  of  the  NO-reburning  mech¬ 
anism  in  conditions  relevant  to  MILD  combustion.  It  turns  out  that  the  NO-HCN  conversion  reactions  are  particularly  active  before 
auto-ignition.  During  this  period,  the  nitrogen  contained  initially  in  NO  is  stored  in  HCN  and  NH3.  The  extent  of  this  phenomenon 
depends  on  the  equivalence  ratio  and  on  the  unmixedness.  Subsequently,  nitrogen  is  restored  in  its  original  NO  form.  In  the  post-ignition 
period,  thermal  and  N20  pathway  to  NO  grow  in  importance.  Therefore,  this  study  revealed  a  sequential  character  of  the  nitrogen  chem¬ 
istry.  Although  these  effects  have  both  chemical  and  thermal  origin,  a  transient  NO-reburning  mechanism  was  also  evidenced  via  mod¬ 
eling  at  constant  temperature  demonstrating  it  is  mainly  related  to  the  fuel-ignition  chemistry. 

©  2006  Elsevier  Ltd.  All  rights  reserved. 
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1.  Introduction 

Unlike  conventional  combustion,  diluted  combustion 
technologies  enable  engineers  to  increase  thermal  efficiency 
and  simultaneously  reduce  nitrogen  oxides  (NO*)  emis¬ 
sions  [1].  Despite  the  small  concentration  of  oxygen  in  such 
combustion  chambers,  the  Zefdovich  thermal-NO  mecha¬ 
nism  remains  active  in  MILD  conditions  for  long  residence 
times  [2-4].  Nevertheless,  exhaust  gas  recirculation  causes  a 
decrease  of  the  peak  temperature,  which  reduces  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  thermal-NO  and  favors  the  N?0  route  to  NO 
[2,5]. 

NO  reduction  via  reactions  with  hydrocarbon  fragments 
called  NO-reburning  [6]  is  usually  neglected  in  MILD  con¬ 
ditions  [4].  To  our  knowledge,  very  few  kinetic  studies  of 
the  importance  of  this  mechanism  have  been  undertaken 
in  diluted  combustion  conditions  [7,8].  However,  the  strong 
exhaust  gas  recirculation  used  in  flameless  combustion  is 
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responsible  for  the  presence  of  nitrogen  oxides  in  the  reac¬ 
tive  mixture.  Nicolle  [9]  showed  computationally  that  in 
plug  flow  conditions  NO-reburning  occurs  during  the 
auto-ignition  of  the  reacting  mixture.  In  a  recent  pilot-scale 
experimental  study,  Masson  [10]  observed  that  NO  injected 
via  exhaust  gas  recirculation  is  reduced  in  the  flame  region 
close  to  injection  under  MILD  combustion.  Therefore,  it 
appears  that  NO  can  react  with  the  injected  fuel  even  in 
overall  fuel-lean  conditions. 

De  Joannon  et  al.  [11]  indicated  that  a  storage  process  of 
methyl  radicals  in  the  C2  recombination  pathway  takes 
place  during  the  diluted  combustion  of  methane.  As  the 
chain  branching  progresses,  the  C2  compounds  are  oxidized 
into  acetaldehyde  which  in  turn  dehydrogenates,  yielding 
CH3CO.  CH3  radicals  are  further  produced  through  the 
thermal  decomposition  of  CH3CO.  Since  this  oxidation 
mechanism  leads  to  a  transient  increase  of  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  CH3,  known  to  play  a  significant  role  in  NO-reburn¬ 
ing  [12,13],  it  seems  quite  conceivable  that  the  re-circulated 
nitrogen  monoxide  could  be  converted  into  HCN  during 
the  ignition  period. 
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The  aims  of  the  present  work  are  twofold:  (i)  to  show 
the  evolution  of  the  importance  of  the  NO  consumption 
pathways  as  a  function  of  the  progress  variable,  (ii)  to 
investigate  the  impact  of  the  equivalence  ratio,  the  unmix- 
edness  and  the  use  of  different  kinetic  schemes  on  these 
pathways. 

2.  Chemical  kinetic  modeling 

Since  diluted  combustion  proceeds  in  a  combustion 
regime  close  to  the  distributed  reactions  regime  [2],  we 
may  model  this  combustion  using  a  perfectly-stirred  reactor 
[1,14-16]  or  partially-stirred  reactor  [17]  model.  The  PaSR 
model  allows  accounting  for  non-ideal  micro-mixing  in  the 
combustion  chamber.  Cavaliere  and  de  Joannon  [18] 
showed  that  MILD  combustion  can  also  take  place  under 
plug-flow  reactor  (PFR)  conditions;  they  named  this 
combustion  mode  ‘homogeneous  flow  flowing  ignition’. 
Therefore,  we  also  used  the  PF  model  which  actually  corre¬ 
sponds  to  a  case  of  perfect  unmixedness.  These  models  allow 
using  a  detailed  kinetic  scheme  for  the  oxidation  of  the  fuel 


and  for  the  nitrogen  oxides  chemistry  and  therefore  to  effi¬ 
ciently  probe  the  kinetic  aspects  of  MILD  combustion. 

In  the  present  modeling,  we  mainly  used  the  unsteady 
PSR  and  PaSR  models  from  the  Chemkin  4.0  code  [19]. 
The  residence  time  in  the  reactor  and  its  volume  were, 
respectively,  fixed  to  100  ms  and  50  cm  .  In  all  the  compu¬ 
tations,  the  combustion  was  supposed  to  proceed  adiabat- 
ically  (i.e.  gloss  =  0).  In  the  PaSR  calculations,  the  mixing 
process  was  described  by  a  modified  coalescence-redisper¬ 
sion  model  [20].  Using  this  widely  used  model,  Chang 
and  Chen  [21]  obtained  NO  concentration  levels  lying 
between  those  given  by  the  IEM  and  LEM  models.  A  value 
of  1  ms  was  chosen  for  the  time  step  of  the  Monte  Carlo 
simulation.  We  used  1000  stochastic  particles  in  the  PaSR 
calculations  in  order  to  correctly  predict  the  statistics  of 
the  computed  scalars  [22].  For  each  time  step  [23],  the  pro¬ 
gram  chooses  10  particles  and  set  their  properties  to  those 
of  the  inlet  mixture.  Then,  some  of  the  particles  are  ran¬ 
domly  chosen  and  mixed.  Finally,  the  mass  and  energy 
equations  of  a  PSR  are  integrated  over  the  time  step  for 
each  of  the  1000  particles. 


Table  1 

Selected  reactions  from  the  present  chemical  kinetic  mechanism 


Reaction  A  n  E  Note 


169.  N2  +  0  =  N  +  NO 

1.007?+ 14 

0.0 

75490.0 

(a) 

170.  N  +  02  =  N0  +  0 

6.40F+09 

1.0 

6280.0 

(b) 

171.  N  +  OH  =  NO  +  H 

3.80F+13 

0.0 

0.0 

(c) 

172.  NO  +  H02  =  N02  +  OH 

2.107?+12 

0.0 

-480.0 

(d) 

173.  N02  +  H  =  NO  +  OH 

1.007?+ 14 

0.0 

362.0 

(e) 

176.  N20  +  M  =  N2  +  0  +  M 

3.007?+ 14 

0.0 

55500.0 

(f) 

Enhanced  by  16.25  for  H20,  1.875  for  CO,  3.75  for  C02, 
181.  NH  +  OH  =  NO  +  H2 

16.25  for  CH4,  16.25  for  C2H6 
2.00F+13 

0.0 

0.0 

(g) 

184.  NH  +  NO  =  N20  +  H 

4.30F+14 

-0.5 

0.0 

(h) 

188.  NH3  +  OH  =  NH2  +  H20 

2.04F+06 

2.0 

566.0 

(b) 

189.  NNH  +  M  =  N2  +  H  +  M 

2.00F+14 

0.0 

20000.0 

(i) 

Enhanced  by  16.25  for  H20,  1.875  for  CO,  3.75  for  C02, 
190.  NNH  +  O  =  NH  +  NO 

16.25  for  CH4,  16.25  for  C2H6 
5.00F+13 

0.0 

0.0 

(j) 

213.  CH3  +  NO  =  HCN  +  H20 

1.507?— 01 

3.5 

3950.0 

(j) 

229.  HCCO  +  NO  =  HCNO  +  CO 

3.347?+ 13 

0.0 

700.0 

(k) 

230.  HCCO  +  NO  =  HCN  +  C02 

8. 997?+ 12 

0.0 

700.0 

(k) 

233.  CH302  +  NO  =  CH30  +  N02 

2.117?+12 

0.0 

-358.0 

(1) 

239.  HNCO  +  H  =  NH2  +  CO 

2.207?+07 

1.7 

3800.0 

(m) 

245.  HCN  +  O  =  NCO  +  H 

1.387?+04 

2.6 

4980.0 

(n) 

252.  NCO  +  H  =  NH  +  CO 

5.007?+ 13 

0.0 

0.0 

(b) 

Note :  k  —  A  T'  oyep(—El RT);  A  units  mol,  cm,  s,  and  K,  E  units  cal/mol.  (a)  Michael  JV,  Lim  KP.  Rate  constants  for  the  N20  reaction  system:  thermal 
decomposition  of  N20;  N  +  NO  =  N2  +  O;  and  implications  for  O  +  N2  =  NO  +  N.  J  Chem  Phys  1992;97:3228-34;  (b)  Miller  JA,  Bowman  CT. 
Mechanism  and  modeling  of  nitrogen  chemistry  in  combustion.  Prog  Energ  Combust  Sci  1989;15:287-338;  (c)  Baulch  DL,  Cobos  CJ,  Cox  RA,  Frank  P, 
Hayman  G,  Just  Th,  et  al.  Evaluated  kinetic  data  for  combustion  modelling.  J  Phys  Chem  Ref  Data  1994;23(Suppl.  I):847— 1033;  (d)  Lightfoot  PD,  Cox 
RA,  Crowley  JN,  Destriau  M,  Hayman  GD,  Jenkin  ME,  et  al.  Organic  peroxy  radicals:  kinetics,  spectroscopy  and  tropospheric  chemistry.  Atmos  Environ 
Part  A  1992;26:1805-961;  (e)  Ko  T,  Fontijn  A.  High-temperature  photochemistry  kinetics  study  of  the  reaction  H  +  N02  =  OH  +  NO  from  296  to  760  K. 
J  Phys  Chem  1991;95:3984-87;  (f)  Michael  JV,  Lim  KP.  Rate  constants  for  the  N20  reaction  system:  thermal  decomposition  of  N20;  N  +  NO  =  N2  +  O; 
and  implications  for  O  +  N2  =  NO  +  N.  J  Chem  Phys  1992;97:3228-34;  (g)  Cohen  N,  Westberg  KR.  Chemical  kinetic  data  sheets  for  high- temperature 
reactions.  Part  IE  J  Phys  Chem  Ref  Data  1991;20:1211-311;  (h)  Miller  JA,  Smooke  MD,  Green  RM,  Kee  RJ.  Combust  Sci  Technol  1983;34:149-76;  (i) 
Branch  MC,  Kee  RJ,  Miller  JA.  Combust  Sci  Technol  1982;29:147-65;  (j)  Glarborg  P,  Alzueta  MU,  Dam- Johansen  K,  Miller  JA.  Kinetic  modeling  of 
hydrocarbon/nitric  oxide  interactions  in  a  flow  reactor.  Combust  Flame  1998;115:1-27;  (k)  Dagaut  P,  Lecomte  F,  Chevailler  S,  Cathonnet  M.  Mutual 
sensitization  of  the  oxidation  of  nitric  oxide  and  simple  fuels  over  an  extended  temperature  range:  experimental  and  detailed  kinetic  modeling.  Combust 
Sci  Tech  1999;148:27-57;  (1)  Baulch  DL,  Cobos  CJ,  Cox  RA,  Esser  C,  Frank  P,  Just  Th,  et  al.  Evaluated  kinetic  data  for  combustion  modeling.  J  Phys 
Chem  Ref  Data  1992;21:41 1-29;  (m)  Miller  JA,  Melius  CF.  A  theoretical  analysis  of  the  reaction  between  hydrogen  atoms  and  isocyanic  acid.  Int  J  Chem 
Kinet  1992;24:421-32;  (n)  Glarborg  P,  Miller  JA.  Mechanism  and  modeling  of  hydrogen  cyanide  oxidation  in  a  flow  reactor.  Combust  Flame 
1994;99:475-83. 
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The  kinetic  scheme  used  in  this  work  is  a  skeletal  mech¬ 
anism  derived  from  the  detailed  scheme  of  [24].  It  involves 
only  95  species  and  265  reactions.  It  was  validated  against  a 
wide  range  of  conditions:  premixed  flames,  flow  reactors, 
and  shock  tube.  It  includes  both  low-  and  high-temperature 
combustion  chemistry.  A  subset  of  this  scheme  is  given  in 
Table  1.  The  pressure-dependencies  of  unimolecular  reac¬ 
tions  and  of  some  pressure-dependent  bimolecular  reac¬ 
tions  were  taken  into  account.  The  rate  constant  for  the 
reverse  reactions  were  computed  from  the  forward  ones 
and  the  equilibrium  constants  calculated  using  thermo¬ 
chemical  data  [23].  Fig.  1  presents  several  examples  of  the 
mechanism  validation. 

In  the  present  computations,  the  exhaust  gas  recircula¬ 
tion  was  implicitly  taken  into  account  by  including  C02, 
H20  and  NO  in  the  reacting  mixture.  Table  2  summarizes 
the  conditions  chosen  for  our  simulations.  N2  was  chosen 
as  bath  gas.  The  amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  C02, 
H?0  and  NO  was  not  taken  into  account  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  equivalence  ratio,  cp.  Cavaliere’s  and  Peters’  cri¬ 
teria  [1,15]  are  met  since  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  extrema  remains  lower  than  25%  of  the  initial 
temperature.  Thus,  these  conditions  are  representative  of 
flameless  combustion. 


Table  2 

Initial  conditions  for  the  numerical  simulations 


Model 

Tin 

(K) 

P 

(atm) 

t 

(ms) 

CH4in 

02,in 

H2Om 

NOin 

(ppmv) 

PSR, 
PaSR, 
or  PFR 

1400 

1 

100 

1.5%  vol 

3%  vol/<p 

20%  vol 

100 

3.  Results  and  discussion 

A  first  simulation  was  performed  under  stoichiometric 
conditions.  The  main  results  of  the  computations  are  given 
in  Fig.  2.  It  revealed  that  the  inlet  NO  is  partially  consumed 
before  auto-ignition  of  the  mixture  (i.e.  <30  ms).  Reaction 
rate  analyses  showed  that  NO  is  converted  into  HCN 
and  NH3  through  the  pathway  NO  — >  HCN  — >  NCO  — > 
HNCO  — >  NH2  — >  NH3.  Very  early,  the  reaction  (213)  con¬ 
verts  NO  into  HCN.  At  longer  time,  the  reaction  (230) 
takes  over,  dominating  the  NO-HCN  conversion  close  to 
ignition. 

CH3+N0  =  HCN  +  H20  (213) 

HCCO  +  NO  =  HCN  +  C02  (230) 


Fig.  1.  Validation  of  the  present  kinetic  scheme  (lines)  against  experimental  data  (symbols)  taken  from  [25-29]. 
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Fig.  2.  Species  and  rates  of  reaction  profiles  plotted  against  time  for  the  simulation  of  a  stoichiometric  combustion  using  the  PSR  model.  Initial 
conditions:  1.5%  CH4  +  3%  O?  +  10%  C02  +  20%  H20  +  100  ppmv  NO  +  N2.  TFN  represents  the  sum  of  the  mole  fractions  of  NO,  HCN,  HNCO, 
HCNO,  and  NH3.  The  reaction  rates  refer  to  the  species  in  italic. 


The  oxidation  of  HCN  was  shown  to  produce  ammonia  via 
the  sequence  of  reactions: 

HCN  +  O  =  NCO  +  H  (245) 

NCO  +  H20  =  HNCO  +  OH  (240) 

HNCO  +  H  =  NH2  +  CO  (239) 

NH2  +  H20  =  NH3  +  OH  (188) 


In  turn  HCN  and  NH3  were  converted  into  NO  via  the 
sequence  of  reactions: 

HCN  +  O  =  NCO  +  H  (245) 

NCO  +  H  =  NH  +  CO  (252) 

NH  +  O  =  NO  +  H  (183) 

NH  +  OH  =  NO  +  H2  (181) 
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and 

NH3  +  OH  =  NH2  +  H20  (188) 

NH2  +  OH  =  NH  +  H20  (185) 

NH2  +  H  =  NH  +  H2  (186) 

Fig.  2  shows  that  the  rate  of  reaction  (—188)  changes  of 
sign,  from  positive  to  negative,  just  before  auto-ignition, 
indicating  that  it  successively  forms  and  consumes  NH3. 
The  sequence  of  reactions  (245)  followed  by  reaction  (252) 
and  reaction  (181)  yields  NO.  During  the  ignition  period, 
the  NNH  and  prompt-NO  pathways  also  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  NO.  Their  contribution  remains  of  second¬ 
ary  importance  because  of  the  high  concentration  of  steam 
(20%  vol.)  that  inhibits  both  pathways  [9,30].  The  initial 
water  concentration  has  clearly  an  influence  on  the 
HCN  — »  NO  oxidation  since  water  addition  is  known  to  in¬ 
duce  the  depletion  of  O  radicals  [2,31].  Actually,  previous 
kinetic  studies  of  the  oxidation  of  HCN  showed  that  the 
reactions  with  OH  are  important  in  presence  of  steam  [32] 
whereas  in  absence  of  water  vapor,  HCN  mostly  oxidizes 
by  reaction  with  O-atoms  [33].  Finally,  after  ignition,  NO 
increases  slowly  with  time.  During  this  period,  we  note 
the  increased  importance  of  the  thermal  and  N20  routes 
to  NO.  These  results  are  consistent  with  those  obtained  pre¬ 
viously  in  plug  flow  conditions  [9].  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  sequential  character  of  the  nitrogen  chemistry  still  ap¬ 
pears  under  constant- temperature  conditions. 

3.1.  Influence  of  the  equivalence  ratio 

In  this  section,  we  describe  the  effect  of  the  equivalence 
ratio  on  the  nitrogen  chemistry  by  varying  the  inlet  02 
mole  fraction  and  keeping  constant  the  initial  carbon  mole 
fraction.  In  order  to  interpret  the  computed  temporal  pro¬ 
files,  we  define  an  adimensioned  time  as  the  ratio  of  the 
elapsed  time  to  the  auto-ignition  delay  (corresponding  to 


the  inflection  point  of  the  temporal  profile  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture).  As  expected,  the  extent  of  reburning  is  increased  by 
increasing  the  equivalence  ratio  of  the  initial  mixture 
(Fig.  3).  Beyond  a  given  equivalence  ratio,  a  second  reburn¬ 
ing  phenomenon  occurs.  For  equivalence  ratios  greater 
than  1.5,  the  computations  showed  the  NO  mole  fraction 
decreases  monotonously  with  time.  According  to  the 
model,  the  NO-reburning  mechanism  has  an  indirect 
impact  on  the  thermal-NO  pathway.  Indeed,  Fig.  4  shows 
that  the  asymptotic  mole  fraction  of  the  N  radical  increases 
if  the  inlet  mixture  becomes  more  fuel-rich  due  to  the 
increased  production  of  the  N  atom.  The  model  indicated 
the  following  sequence  of  reactions  associated  with  the 
intermediate  formation  of  HCN  through  the  NO-reburning 
mechanism  is  responsible  for  this  phenomenon: 

HCN  +  O  =  NH  +  CO  (246) 

HCN  +  O  =  NCO  +  H  (245) 

NCO  +  H  =  NH  +  CO  (252) 

NH  +  H  =  N  +  H2  (182) 

NH  +  0H  =  N  +  H20  (180), 

followed  by  N  +  OH  =  NO  +  H  (171)  and  N  +  02  = 
NO  +  O  (170). 

Conversely,  the  OH  asymptotic  mole  fraction  decreases 
with  increasing  equivalence  ratio.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
reduction  of  the  final  temperature.  Indeed,  Fig.  5  shows 
that  the  isolated  kinetic  effect  of  the  equivalence  ratio  var¬ 
iation  is  qualitatively  similar  to  the  overall  thermokinetic 
effect  even  if  the  global  effect  on  the  temporal  OH  mole 
fraction  profile  is  much  more  complex  due  to  discrepancies 
in  the  ignition  delay. 

Therefore,  the  variation  of  the  net  rate  of  reaction  171  as 
a  function  of  the  equivalence  ratio  and  the  progress  of  the 
combustion  is  impacted  in  a  complex  way,  as  depicted  in 
Fig.  4. 


Fig.  3.  Influence  of  the  equivalence  ratio  ( cp  —  0.5,  1  and  1.5)  on  the  temporal  profiles  of  temperature  and  mole  fractions  of  NO  and  HCN  in  PSR 
configuration. 
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Fig.  4.  Influence  of  the  equivalence  ratio  on  the  mole  fraction  of  N-atoms  and  on  the  rate  of  reaction  N  +  OH  =  NO  +  H  (171)  in  PSR  configuration. 
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Fig.  5.  Influence  of  the  equivalence  ratio  (c p 


0.5,  1  and  1.5)  on  the  OH  and  N  mole  fraction  profiles  in  isothermal  plug  flow  configuration  at  1686  K. 


3.2.  Impact  of  the  unmixedness 

In  this  section,  we  describe  the  effect  of  the  unmixedness 
on  the  nitrogen  chemistry  by  varying  the  mixing  time  from 


0  to  50  ms,  at  cp  =  1 .  The  ratio  of  the  mixing  time  and  the 
auto-ignition  delay  ranges  from  0  to  1.8,  whereas  the  ratio 
of  the  mixing  and  the  residence  times  ranges  from  0  to  0.5 
and  the  unmixedness  ranges  from  0  to  0.6. 


Fig.  6.  Influence  of  mixedness  on  the  temperature  and  fuel  conversion,  (a)  The  mixing  time  varies  from  0  to  50  ms;  (b)  comparison  between  the  model  of 
[36],  PaSR  calculations  {cp  —  1)  and  PSR  modeling  {cp  —  1,  rmix  =  0).  imix  and  ires  represent,  respectively,  the  mixing  and  residence  times. 
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Fig.  6  presents  the  influence  of  the  mixing  time  on  the 
temperature  profile.  We  note  that  the  mixing  time  has  a  sig¬ 
nificant  influence  on  the  auto-ignition  delay  time.  Our 
results  agree  qualitatively  with  those  obtained  by  Correa 
and  Dean  [34]  for  the  auto-ignition  of  lean  ^-heptane/air 
mixtures  using  an  initial  temperature  of  1000  K.  They 
explained  the  diminution  of  the  auto-ignition  delay  with 
the  increase  of  the  unmixedness  arguing  that  the  rich  par¬ 
ticles  lead  the  ignition  process  because  of  their  intrinsic 
shorter  ignition  delays,  in  agreement  with  [23].  Our  study 
also  shows  that  the  effect  of  mixing  time  on  the  ignition 
delay  becomes  less  discernible  at  large  mixing  times.  These 
results  are  of  capital  importance  for  the  understanding  of 
the  MILD  combustion  regime  since  it  can  be  considered 
as  a  continuous  auto-ignition  [1]. 

The  peak  value  of  the  derivative  dT/dt  decreases  if  the 
mixedness  diminishes  (Fig.  6).  This  result  is  similar  to  that 
obtained  [35]  for  the  combustion  of  methane.  Moreover, 
Fig.  6  shows  that  the  unmixedness  also  has  a  strong  impact 
on  the  final  mole  fraction  of  methane.  Our  calculations  agree 
well  with  the  asymptotic  value  (Tmix[CH4]in)/(Tmix  +  Tres)  of 
Balakotaiah’s  model  [36]. 


Fig.  7  presents  the  effect  of  mixedness  on  the  NO  profiles. 
As  can  be  seen  from  this  figure,  the  extent  of  NO  reduction 
varies  significantly  with  the  mixing  time  and  seems  to  reach 
a  minimum  for  intermediate  mixing  times.  Reaction  rate 
analyses  indicate  that  this  phenomenon  originates  from 
the  effect  of  mixing  time  on  the  CH3  concentration  profile. 
Indeed,  Fig.  8  shows  that  the  peak  mole  fraction  of  CH3 
reaches  a  minimum  with  respect  to  the  mixing  time 
(2.33  x  10-4,  2.0  x  10-4,  2.6  xlO-4  at  mixing  times  of, 
respectively,  0,  10,  and  50  ms)  whereas  that  of  HCCO  in 
increases  in  the  same  range  of  mixing  times  (4xl0-7, 

rj  q 

5.6  x  10“  ,  15.4  x  10“  at  mixing  times  of,  respectively,  0, 
10,  and  50  ms).  As  can  be  seen  from  Fig.  9,  the  rate  of  reac¬ 
tion  213  reaches  similarly  a  minimum.  This  trend  was  also 
observed  for  the  acetylene  mole  fraction  profile.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  peak  mole  fraction  of  CH,  CH2  and  HCCO 
increase  with  the  mixing  time,  which  implies  that  the  rates 
of  their  reactions  with  NO  during  auto-ignition  also 
increase.  The  asymptotic  behavior  of  NO  mole  fraction  pro¬ 
file  is  mainly  related  to  thermal  effects  since  the  unmixed¬ 
ness  results  in  a  smaller  temperature  rise  during  the 
ignition.  Consequently,  an  increase  in  the  mixing  time 


a  Time  (s) 


Fig.  7.  Influence  of  mixedness  on  the  NO  mole  fraction  profile.  The  mixing  time  varies  from  0  to  50  ms. 


Time  (s) 


Fig.  8.  Influence  of  mixedness  on  the  mole  fraction  profiles  of  CH3  and  HCCO.  The  mixing  time  varies  from  0  to  50  ms. 
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Fig.  9.  Influence  of  mixedness  on  the  rates  of  reactions  CH3  +  NO  =  HCN  +  FFO  (213),  N2  +  O  =  N  +  NO  (169)  and  NNH  +  O  =  NH  +  NO  (190). 


contributes  to  hinder  the  Zehdovich  and  the  NNH  path¬ 
ways  to  NO  since  the  post-ignition  concentrations  of  O 
and  OH  strongly  decrease  with  the  mixing  time.  In  agree¬ 


ment  with  [37],  the  net  rate  of  reaction  169  remains  negative 
but  its  absolute  value  becomes  smaller  due  to  the  depletion 
of  N  radicals  at  large  mixing  times. 


Fig.  10.  Influence  of  the  kinetic  scheme  used  [40,42]  on  the  computed  mole  fraction  profiles  obtained  using  the  PFR  model  (cp  —  1). 


Fig.  11.  Comparison  of  the  temporal  behavior  of  the  main  NO  removal  pathways  using  the  PFR  model  (cp  =  1)  and  the  kinetic  schemes  from  [42]  (a)  and 
this  work  (b). 
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3.3.  Influence  of  the  kinetic  scheme 

In  this  section,  we  compare  the  predictions  obtained 
using  several  mechanisms  from  the  literature  to  ensure  that 
the  reburning  phenomenon  is  not  only  predicted  by  our 
kinetic  scheme.  The  calculations  were  carried  out  in  plug 
flow  conditions  (PFR)  using  the  Senkin  code  [38]  at  an 
equivalence  ratio  of  one.  The  results  were  post-processed 
using  the  KinalC  and  Mechmod  codes  [39].  Fig.  10  presents 
the  mole  fraction  profiles  obtained  using  the  present  kinetic 
scheme  and  two  literature  kinetic  mechanisms  [40,42]. 
These  models  predict  a  final  temperature  close  to  1686  K, 
the  mutual  differences  being  smaller  than  1  K.  Although 
our  scheme  predicts  an  intermediate  auto-ignition  delay, 
the  predicted  NO-reburning  is  weaker  than  obtained  with 
the  other  mechanisms.  The  strong  conversion  predicted  by 
[40]  was  expected  since  this  mechanism  over-predicts  the 
NO-reburning  in  plug  flow  experiments  [41].  The  profile 
obtained  using  [42]  exhibits  a  complex  behavior  before 
auto-ignition  even  if  NO-reburning  clearly  occurs.  Indeed, 
NO  is  first  converted  into  NO?;  the  N02  mole  fraction 
peaks  at  8  ppmv  for  t  =  20  ms.  Subsequently,  NO?  yields 
NO  while  the  reburning  mechanism  converts  NO  into 
HCN.  The  peak  mole  fraction  of  HCN  predicted  by  [42] 
seems  small  in  comparison  with  the  simultaneous  strong 
consumption  of  if  NO.  Actually,  as  previously  observed 
[43],  the  GRI  Mech  predicts  a  significant  part  of  NO  is 
converted  into  NH3  yielding  up  to  4  ppmv  of  NH3  are 
formed  during  the  auto-ignition.  Once  again,  this  trend 
could  be  expected  since  GRI  Mech  over-predicts  the  NH3 
mole  fraction  in  the  experiments  of  [29].  Nevertheless, 
Fig.  1 1  demonstrates  the  similarity  between  the  main  NO 
removal  pathways  for  two  of  the  mechanisms.  The  main  dif¬ 
ference  between  GRI  3.0  and  the  present  mechanism  lies  in 
the  importance  of  the  reaction  CH3  +  NO(+M)  =  CH3. 
NO(+M)  before  ignition.  This  reaction  is  not  included  in 
the  GRI  Mech  scheme,  which  explains  the  discrepancy 
between  the  two  schemes  for  the  contribution  of  the  reac¬ 
tion  H02  +  NO  =  N02  +  OH.  To  sum  up,  whatever  the 
mechanism  is,  reaction  213  is  active  long  before  reaction 

229  because  of  the  early  formation  of  CH3.  Since  HCCO 
is  only  formed  just  before  ignition  via  to  the  oxidation  of 
the  C2  compounds,  the  contributions  of  reactions  229  and 

230  exhibit  a  sharp  rise  there,  contributing  to  a  rapid  con¬ 
version  of  NO  into  HCN. 

4.  Conclusion 

The  present  kinetic  modeling  study  of  the  oxidation  of 
methane  revealed  the  sequential  character  of  the  nitrogen 
chemistry  in  MILD  conditions.  According  to  the  model, 
the  NO-HCN,  NH3  conversion  reactions  are  particularly 
active  before  auto-ignition.  Subsequent  oxidation  processes 
recycle  NO.  The  modeling  showed  that  the  extent  of  this 
phenomenon  depends  on  the  equivalence  ratio  and  on  the 
unmixedness.  During  the  ignition  period,  NO  formation 
via  the  NNH  and  prompt-NO  mechanisms  occur  even  if 


their  contribution  to  the  global  formation  of  NO  is  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance.  After  ignition,  the  thermal  and  N20 
pathway  to  NO  grow  in  importance  whereas  NO-reburning 
may  also  take  place  for  fuel-rich  mixtures.  Although  these 
processes  have  both  chemical  and  thermal  origin,  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  a  transient  NO-reburning  mechanism  from  con¬ 
stant  temperature  simulations  indicates  it  is  mainly  related 
to  the  fuel-ignition  chemistry.  Research  is  on-going  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  chemical  effect  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  on  the 
nitrogen  chemistry  during  MILD  combustion. 
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